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Farley Grubb 

The incidence of fatherlessness among English emigrant servants was measured 
using contracts recorded in London between 1682 and 1686. This incidence was 
relatively high and systematically related to the servant's age, gender, county of 
origin, occupation, and father's occupation. Many emigrant servants were youths 
who had lost their fathers and lacked alternative support in England. Fatherless- 
ness helps explain why the short-run supply of emigrant servants was relatively 
inelastic, and why some unskilled servants continued to migrate to America in 
spite of competition from slave labor. 

In 1725 William Moraley's father, a clockmaker in Newcastle, died. 
He left William only 20 shillings of his substantial estate, which was 
not enough for William, who had been apprenticed to his father, to 
complete his apprenticeship with another clockmaker or establish 
himself in business. With 12 shillings in his pocket, William went to 
London, where he unsuccessfully sued his mother and step-father to 
recover more of his father's estate. At a London tavern in 1729, facing 
poverty and perhaps starvation, he accepted a servant contract. The 
labor recruiter took William before the Mayor to swear that he was 
unmarried and obligated to no other indenture and then to a stationer to 
draw up and sign the indenture. Within the week William was shipped 
to America. 1 

This story suggests that examining a servant's family circumstances 
may help resolve several puzzles about indentured emigration. Why did 
some Englishmen migrate as servants while others, who seemed iden- 
tical, remained behind? Why did so few migrate in total? Why did some 
continue to migrate even after the colonies had shifted into slave labor? 
Given that most servants were between the ages of 15 and 25, the 
answer is that an unexpected loss of parental support reduced the value 
of a youth's financial position and familial bonds, and thus lowered the 
opportunity cost of indentured emigration for these individuals. 2 As in 
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Moraley's case, the death of a father, called here fatherlessness, was the 
most important circumstance disrupting parental support. Contracts 
registered in London between 1682 and 1686 provide the only known 
quantifiable evidence on fatherlessness of servants at the point of 
emigration, and will be used here to explore the importance of father- 
lessness to indentured servitude. 

SERVANT CHARACTERISTICS AND ECONOMIC MODELS OF INDENTURED 

EMIGRATION 

Servant characteristics have been used as measures of human capital 
in economic models of indentured emigration. Market prices have been 
estimated for characteristics, such as age, occupation, and gender, and 
interpreted as measures of servant productivity. Because expected 
passage costs were constant across servants, those who were less 
productive received longer contracts. 3 Fatherless youths may have 
acquired less discipline, skills, and socialization than those with fathers. 
A father's experience or patronage also may have helped his child 
negotiate a shorter indenture than what a fatherless youth could have 
negotiated. Therefore, fatherlessness may have been an independent 
signal of lower productivity or patronage and caused fatherless youths 
to sign relatively longer contracts. 

This hypothesis was tested by applying a standard human capital 
model for servants to 868 contracts recorded in London and 205 Type D 
contracts recorded in Middlesex between 1682 and 1686. 4 The evidence 
is described in more detail in the tables and text below. The discounted 
natural logarithm of contract length was regressed on a vector of 
servants' characteristics, including age, gender, county of origin, month 
of contract registration, occupation, father's occupation, colonial des- 
tination, and whether the servant's father was dead. Contract length 
was systematically related to all the characteristics listed above except 
fatherlessness, whose coefficient was statistically insignificant. 5 Appar- 
ently, fatherlessness had little independent effect on perceived produc- 
tivity or the ability to negotiate a favorable contract. Competition may 

3 See Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 97-168; Grubb, "The Market for Indentured Immi- 
grants," pp. 855-68; Grubb, "The Auction of Redemptioner Servants," pp. 583-603; Grubb, 
"Colonial Labor Markets," pp. 101-6. 

4 See the sources in note 3 for development of the econometric model. 

3 The regression used ordinary least squares with R 2 = .72 and F = 10.49 (statistically significant 
at the .0001 level). The coefficient on fatherlessness was 0.015 with a standard error of 0.56 
(significant only at the .58 level). The interest here is only in this coefficient and not in the other 
regressors which have been discussed elsewhere, see note 3. The complete regression results are 
available from the author upon request. Given the limited evidence available, the effect of 
fatherlessness on contract length can be estimated only for the period 1682 to 1686. Generalization 
to other years may be possible, because the effect of the other regressors on contract length has 
been shown to be consistent across various samples from 1682 to 1804. See also note 39 and the 
sources in note 3. 
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have prevented recruiters from exploiting the fatherless. While father- 
lessness was not a disadvantage in the emigrant servant market, it was 
in other employment, such as apprenticeship. 6 As a consequence, 
fatherless youths were disproportionately attracted to servitude and 
fatherlessness was an important determinant of the relative volume and 
supply elasticity in the servant trade. 

It has been thought that only models with a relatively inelastic servant 
supply could explain why colonies simultaneously imported servants 
and slaves, and why the ratio of servants to slaves fell as colonial labor 
demand expanded. A version of this model is presented in Figure l. 7 
The hypothesized inelasticity, however, has been supported only by 
weak indirect evidence, such as planters' complaints about a lack of 
servants, the desire of convicts to avoid servitude, and suits against 
recruiters for kidnapping. A more direct measure of elasticity has not 
been provided because the available evidence has not permitted it. 

The model implies a specific interpretation about the alternatives 
facing emigrant servants. In equilibrium, the value of servant and slave 
labor was equalized. Thus, the marginal migrant's best alternative in 
England was equal to the value of slave labor in America. In addition, 
because servant supplies were inelastic, intramarginal migrants existed 
who reaped rents from entering servitude in America. The intramarginal 
migrant's best alternative in England was worse than the value of slave 
labor in America. 

Market size does not explain the inelasticity of the servant supply. 
While most English emigrants to colonial America were indentured 
servants, the volume was relatively small, averaging around 3,000 per 
year, compared with an English population of approximately five 
million. 8 The colonies were small demanders, and thus price takers, in 

6 Securing a good apprenticeship depended on your father's status and connections, Rappaport, 
World Within Worlds, pp. 23-60, 232-38, 285-376. 

7 See Beckles and Downes, "The Economics of Transition," pp. 225-47; Ekirch, Bound for 
America, pp. 11-96, 194-221; Galenson, While Servitude, pp. 141-68; Gemery and Hogendorn, 
"The Atlantic Slave Trade," pp. 223-46; McCusker and Menard, The Economy of British America, 
pp. 236-42; Menard, "From Servants to Slaves," pp. 355-90. Models which use a perfectly elastic 
supply fail to account for the simultaneous importation of servants and slaves. See Bean and 
Thomas, "The Adoption of Slave Labor," pp. 377-98. The British colonies formed an intercon- 
nected market in slaves among themselves and with the larger Atlantic slave trade. In total, they 
purchased under 20 percent of New World slave imports in the seventeenth-century and under 30 
percent in the eighteenth-century. No individual British colony bought more than 1 1 percent. Thus, 
each British colony was connected to a larger market in which it was a small demander and faced 
a relatively elastic supply of slaves. Servants, including those in the 1682-86 sample used here, 
migrated to all British colonies in America, but the Caribbean and Chesapeake were their dominant 
destinations. See Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade, pp. 119, 216; Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 
143, 220-27. 

8 See Engerman, "Servants to Slaves," pp. 263-94; Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 141-68, 
212-27; Gemery, "Markets for Migrants," pp. 33-54; Wrigley and Schofield, The Population 
History of England, pp. 157-285, 402-85, 528-29; note 39. The volume of English emigrant servants 
was still large compared with other European countries. While the exact number of emigrant 
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Figure 1 

A MODEL OF A COLONY'S MARKET FOR UNSKILLED BOUND LABOR 

Notes: The model assumes that unskilled servants and slaves are substitutes. The colony is a small 
demander in the transatlantic slave trade and so faces a perfectly elastic supply of slaves which 
determines the colony's equilibrium price of labor. The supply of servants does not affect the price 
and is relatively small and inelastic. In equilibrium, the per year value of slaves and servants facing 
planters is equalized: P s /N = Pj/T per productivity unit, where P s = the price of slaves, N = the 
expected discounted length of the slaves work life net of maintenance, P; = the price of indentured 
servants, and T = the expected discounted length of servant contracts net of maintenance. The 
model is drawn to display an equilibrium at a point in time, where slaves comprised about 
two-thirds of the imported unskilled bound labor force, which was roughly the proportion attained 
by the Caribbean and Chesapeake colonies by the late 1680s. The model can be made dynamic by 
shifting the demand and supply curves along their time trends. These shifts can alter the 
equilibrium price and the ratio of servants to slaves. As long as both servants and slaves are 
imported, however, and as long as the supply of slaves is more elastic than the supply of servants, 
the basic results of interest here attain, namely the per year value of slaves and servants facing 
planters is equalized, and intramarginal rents to English indentured migrants are present. 
Sources: Adapted from Beckles and Downes, "The Economics of Transition to the Black Labor 
System," pp. 225-47; Galenson, While Servitude, pp. 141-68; Gemery and Hogendorn, "The 
Atlantic Slave Trade," pp. 223-46; Menard, "From Servants to Slaves," pp. 355-90; Wright, Old 
South New South, p. 74. 



the English labor market. This conclusion is consistent with the 
evidence that, from 1650 through 1775 and irrespective of migration 
volume, the peacetime cost of shipping servants to America stayed 
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roughly constant, and the labor cost of passage, the contract length, 
stayed constant at a mode of four years for adults. 9 

This volume was also too small to satisfy the colonial demand for 
labor. By the end of the seventeenth century, colonies south of 
Pennsylvania were filling a substantial portion of their unskilled labor 
needs with slaves rather than servants. Yet, wages, opportunities to 
own land, and other amenities net of passage fares continued to be high 
in America. 10 Why did so few Englishmen migrate as indentured 
servants? Either the net benefits of migrating to the New World were 
not being arbitraged, or information, risk, and other nonpecuniary costs 
of migration reduced the net benefits to zero for many and so arbitraged 
the market. These costs differed across individuals creating a relatively 
inelastic short-run supply of servants. 11 

The assumption that servant supplies were inelastic, even though the 
colonies were small demanders in the English labor market, implies that 
servants were drawn from a narrow segment of the labor market where 
the value of labor in England was less than that of slave labor in 
America, and where the risk, information, and other non-pecuniary 
costs of indentured emigration were low. If true, the social composition 
of servants should reveal this segment of intramarginal migrants, the 
nature of the economic rents gained through migration, and why the 
supply of servants was inelastic. If, on the other hand, servant supplies 
were perfectly elastic, then the debate over the social composition of 
servants lacks economic relevance. 12 Each servant would have been a 
marginal migrant with no rents to be gained through migration, no better 
off than if he had remained behind, and no better off than those who did 
remain behind. 

While an inelastic supply implies that servants were drawn from a 

9 See Grubb, "The Long-Run Trend"; Grubb, "The Market Structure," pp. 27^*8; Smith, 
Colonist in Bondage, pp. 26-66. 

10 See Beckles and Downes, "The Economics of Transition," pp. 225-47; Dunn, Sugar and 
Slaves, pp. 224-62; Engerman, "Servants to Slaves," pp. 263-94; Fogel, Without Consent or 
Contract, pp. 17-40; Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 141-68, 212-27; Grubb and Stitt, "The 
Liverpool Immigrant Servant Trade"; Main, "Maryland and the Chesapeake Economy," pp. 
138-43; McCusker and Menard, The Economy of British America; Menard, "Servants to Slaves," 
pp. 355-90; Morgan, American Slavery, pp. 295-315; Perkins, The Economy of Colonial America; 
Rutman and Rutman, A Place in Time, pp. 71-75, 165-66, 178; Wood, Black Majority, pp. 3-166. 
While the numbers of servants and slaves varied by locale, they were clearly substitutes, and the 
general long-run transition to slave labor is unmistakable. 

11 The arbitrage of opportunities is a pervasive puzzle in the economic analysis of migration. 
While economic variables, such as transportation costs, income, and legal restrictions are 
correlated with migration flows in the expected direction, they have not adequately explained why 
the arbitrage occurred so slowly, see the sources in note 14. 

12 See Bailyn, Voyagers to the West, pp. 89-352; Campbell, "Social Origins," pp. 63-89; 
Galenson, "Middling People or Common Sort?" pp. 499-540; Galenson, "The Social Origins," pp. 
264-86; Horn, "Servant Emigration," pp. 51-95; Salerno, "The Social Background," pp. 31-52; 
Souden, "Rogues, Whores and Vagabonds?" pp. 23-40; Wareing, "Migration to London," pp. 
356-78. 
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relatively narrow segment of the labor market, discovering that segment 
has been difficult. Recent studies have measured the age, occupation, 
gender, literacy, and geographic origin of emigrant servants, and found 
them to be representative of the English commons. Only in terms of age 
and gender were emigrant servants different, with servants being 
predominantly unmarried males between the ages of 15 and 25. These 
findings do not identify intramarginal migrants or explain an inelastic 
servant supply. Servant recruiters were not confined to a small part of 
the English labor market in terms of the occupation, literacy, and 
geography of their potential recruits. The gender and age distribution of 
servants, while narrower than the English labor force, encompassed 
enough of the population to make the colonies small demanders, and 
thus price takers, in this market. 13 

Information, risk, and other nonpecuniary costs have been used to 
explain why the supply of migrants is typically inelastic. Scholars have 
noted the influence of chain migration, group ventures, letters from 
family and friends, the cost of leaving relatives, support upon arrival, 
and personal experience with climates, crops, and seeds on the magni- 
tude and direction of migration. For individuals facing the same income 
differential between locations, migrants could be distinguished from 
nonmigrants by the impact of these other factors on the net benefits of 
migration. 14 

In this regard, indentured migrants differed markedly from free 
migrants. Chain migration produced by the transatlantic flow of per- 
sonal information was important for free migrants but almost nonexis- 
tent among indentured migrants. English indentured servants rarely 
migrated with other relatives and friends, to join relatives or friends, or 
in response to letters from relatives and friends. They seldom knew their 
future colonial masters. 15 Servants had to rely on shipping and servant 

13 The English population aged 15 to 24 in the 1680s was between 800,000 and 900,000 while 
servant emigration averaged only around 3,000 a year, see Engerman, "Servants to Slaves," pp. 
263-94; Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 141-68, 212-27; Gemery, "Markets for Migrants," pp. 
33-54; Kussmaul, Servants in Husbandry, p. 9; Wrigley and Schofield, The Population History of 
England, pp. 157-285, 402-85, 528-29. Scholars once believed that indentured emigrants were 
rogues, vagabonds, and thieves, which could explain why servant supplies were inelastic. 
Presumably the supply of such people was small relative to the colonial demand for labor. Recent 
scholarship has rejected this narrow characterization of emigrant servants. See the sources in note 
12; Smith, Colonists in Bondage, pp. 136-37. 

14 For examples, see Bailyn, Voyagers to the West; Cressy, Coming Over; Dunlevy, "Regional 
Preferences," pp. 217-51; Greenwood, "Research," pp. 397-433; Lebergott, The Americans, pp. 
178-90, 337^*4; Piore, Birds of Passage; Smith, Colonists in Bondage, p. 56; Steckel, "The 
Economic Foundations," pp. 14-36; Wright, Old South New South, pp. 74-78. 

15 Only a few indentures of siblings and married couples could be found among British servants. 
German families entering servitude in Pennsylvania were the exception. See Tables 1 and 2; Bailyn, 
Voyagers to the West, pp. 134-47; Coldham, The Bristol Registers; French, List of Emigrants; 
Grubb, "The Incidence of Servitude," pp. 316-39; Grubb, "British Immigration," pp. 118-41; 
Kaminkow, A List of Emigrants from England. Only one example of a possible chain migration 
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markets for information and on courts in America to enforce servant 
contracts. 16 While the absence of personal transatlantic information 
networks may explain why most Englishmen were reluctant to emigrate 
as servants, it does not explain why the absence of this information did 
not stop others from entering servitude. 

FATHERLESS AND FRIENDLESS 

On July 4, 1684 William Gentleman was registered in the Lord 
Mayor's Waiting Book of London as indentured to John Lightfoot, a 
Virginia planter. Besides recording the particulars of the contract, the 
official also described William as ". . . haveing noe friends or rela- 
tions. . . Unlike other servant registers, which recorded little about 
the servant's family, the Lord Mayor's Waiting Book routinely recorded 
the name, occupation, and residence of the servant's father, and 
whether he was deceased. Other information, such as who gave the 
servant consent to contract and whether the servant had been released 
from prison or was friendless, was occasionally recorded. Table 1 
presents this information by gender and for servants above and below 
age 21. Being fatherless was common and an important circumstance 
creating intramarginal migrants. 

In 1682 the Privy Council ordered that officials were to be satisfied of 
the emigrant servant's identity, freedom from other contractual obliga- 
tions to parents and masters, and voluntary agreement to contract 
before recording the contract. 18 The exact information to be provided 
was not specified. Officials did not simply copy the contracts into the 
Waiting Book. Because space on the contract for ancillary information 
was limited, officials apparently added information. 

The actual contracts for another group of emigrant servants in 
Middlesex between 1683 and 1684 have survived. Ninety-six percent of 
these contracts used one of three preprinted forms, with the only 
substantive difference being the amount of the blank space available for 
specifying individual information, such as age, occupation, residence, 
and so on. Table 2 presents this evidence by gender and contract form. 

Ancillary information about the servant was positively correlated 
with the amount of blank space in the preprinted contract. Priority was 
given first to the servant's age, second to the servant's residence, and 
third to the servant's occupation. Other information, such as the 



was found in the servant registers used here. Daniel Golding, who was indented for Jamaica on 
June 12, 1685, stated that he had "no mother living but father lives in Jamaica." 

16 For example, see Grubb, "The Market for Indentured Immigrants," pp. 855-68; Grubb, "The 
Auction of Redemptioner Servants," pp. 583-603; Morris, Government and Labor, pp. 390-512; 
Smith, Colonists in Bondage, pp. 253-84. 

17 The Lord Mayor's Waiting Book is transcribed in Ghirelli, A List of Emigrants from England 
(the quote is on p. 34). 

18 The order is reproduced in Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 190-92. 
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Table 1 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY AND SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES AMONG 
EMIGRANT SERVANTS BY AGE AND GENDER, LONDON 1682-86 



Servants Servants Under 

All Servants Age 21 and Over Age 21 



Recorded Circumstance 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Has a deceased father 


24.7% 


24.6% 


16.1% 


20.4% 


36.9% 


28.8% 


Just out of jail 


1.2 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


1.5 


1.5 


Has no friends 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


Was wandering lost 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


Discharged from army 


0.8 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


Has a father in jail 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Consent to Contract From: 














Father 


2.5 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.6 


6.1 


Mother-same last name 


5.5 


5.3 


1.9 


1.9 


11.8 


12.1 


Mother-different name 


1.8 


1.9 


0.0 


3.7 


4.6 


3.0 


Step-father 


2.2 


2.3 


1.3 


0.0 


3.1 


6.1 


Non-parent relative 


4.8 


7.6 


1.9 


9.3 


7.2 


12.1 


Sub-TotaJ 


16.8 


20.1 


5.0 


14.9 


32.3 


39.4 


Marital Status: 














Married 


1.8 


3.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Spinster 




32.2 




53.7 




36.4 


Widowed 




6.1 




11.1 




1.5 


N 


604 


264 


162 


54 


195 


66 



Notes: Dashes indicate that the category does not apply. The percentages represent the number of 
contracts which recorded the circumstances indicated. If a specific circumstance was not recorded, 
it was counted as not being present rather than as a missing value. For example, unless the contract 
specifically recorded the servant's father as dead, the calculation assumed the father was alive. 
Moreover, some circumstances can overlap. Age was not recorded on 60 percent of the contracts. 
Contract length was used as a proxy for some unrecorded ages. For the 40 percent of the servants 
with recorded ages, all those with a contract length of three years were above age 21, and all with 
a contract length of six or more years were below age 21. Twenty-one percent of the servants with 
contract lengths of four years were below age 21, and 67 percent of the servants with contract 
lengths of five years were below age 21 . Therefore, in the Table, servants age 21 and over included 
those with specific ages recorded and six males without a recorded age but with a contract length 
of three years. Servants under age 21 included those with specific ages recorded and 109 males and 
13 females without a specific age recorded but with a contract length of six years and over. 
Source: Ghirelli, A List of Emigrants From England. 



father's residence or occupation, was almost never recorded. Only Type 
D contracts, which had the most space, recorded deceased fathers with 
any frequency. These contracts were from the same period and location 
as the Waiting Book and suggest that officials recorded information in 
that register beyond what was on the contracts. The 868 contracts in the 
Waiting Book and the 205 Type D contracts from the Middlesex data are 
used here to investigate the incidence of fatherlessness among emigrant 
servants. 19 

19 This evidence is reasonably representative. London was the largest market for emigrant 
servants. While transatlantic migration was halted by wars, 1682 through 1686 were relatively 
peaceful years. The relationships between the age, gender, and contract length distributions 
exhibited only minor differences from other surviving bodies of English indentured emigrant 
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Table 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF CONTRACT INFORMATION BY CONTRACT TYPE: 
EMIGRANT SERVANTS FROM MIDDLESEX, 1683-84 



Contract Information 


PRE PRINTED CONTRACT TYPES 
Type A Type B Type D 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Blank lines available 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 a 


1.2" 


2.7 


2.7 


for servant 














information 














Average Age in years 


22.5 


21.6 


23.3 


20.7 


22.4 


21.4 


Age unrecorded 


7.1% 


1.9% 


0.4% 


0.0% 


1.1% 


0.0% 


Residence unrecorded 


95.6 


97.2 


3.3 


7.1 


2.2 


0.0 


Occupation unrecorded 


93.4 


100.0 


50.4 


92.9 


27.9 


90.9 


Has a deceased father 


4.4 


10.4 


1.5 


0.0 


18.6 


18.2 


Just out of jail 


2.7 


2.8 


1.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Consent of father 


4.9 


1.9 


0.7 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


Consent of mother 


2.7 


4.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


Consent of step-parent 


1.1 


0.9 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Consent of other 


0.6 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


relatives 














Married 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


7.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Spinster 




3.8 




71.4 




86.4 


Widowed 




0.0 




0.0 




4.5 


N 


183 


106 


270 


14 


183 


22 



° Type B had designated spaces for the servant's name, residence, and age. 

Notes: See Table 1 . The number of blank lines were measured from the contracts reproduced in 

Galenson. There were only 33 contracts of other types, so they were excluded. The designations, 

Type A, B, and D, follow the usage in the sources for categorizing different preprinted contracts. 

The contracts differed by format organizations and by the amount of space available to record 

information. 

Sources: Nicholson, Some Early Emigrants to America; Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 41-44; 
Wareing, "Some Early Emigrants," pp. 239-46. 



In the Waiting Book 25 percent of the servants recorded deceased 
fathers (see Table 1). For servants under age 21 the fatherless rate was 
37 percent for males and 29 percent for females compared with 16 
percent for males and 20 percent for females among those over age 20. 20 



contracts, such as those for Bristol (1654-86), Liverpool (1697-1707), London (1718-59), and 
Britain (1773-76). There were some differences across these records, but determining whether they 
were due to secular trends, port-specific effects, or unrepresentative recording of servants is 
difficult to determine. How these differences might bias the measured impact of fatherlessness on 
servitude is unclear. Generalizing from four years of evidence to over a century of servant 
migration should be done with caution. See Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 23-96; Grubb, "The 
Long-run Trend"; Grubb and Stitt, "The Liverpool Immigrant Servant Trade"; and the sources in 
notes 12 and 15. Walsh, "Servitude and Opportunity," pp. 1 1 1-15, suggests that young teenagers 
were underrepresented in the servant registers. Because the incidence of fatherlessness was 
highest among younger servants, the overall incidence reported in Table 1 may be biased low. 

20 I did not estimate the percentage having a deceased mother. That information was occasion- 
ally recorded, but appears too incidental to generate representative information. The death of the 
mother was also regarded as having less of an impact than the death of a father on the collapse of 
family financial support, see Laslett, The World, pp. 114-16. 
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Evidence from both sources was combined to estimate the percentage 
of servants by age and sex who recorded deceased fathers (see Figure 
2). The percentage declined from 35 percent for young teens, to 25 
percent for older teens, and finally to 10 percent for those in their 
mid-twenties. The percentage of female servants with deceased fathers 
was greater than for males above age 17, but less below age 17. The 
youngest males all had deceased fathers. 21 

The probability that a person of a given age had a deceased father was 
estimated for the English population and for white colonials born in the 
Chesapeake (see Figure 2). The estimate for England is consistent with 
the percentage of fatherless children found by Laslett in 1688 in 
Clayworth village and by Le Bras for eighteenth-century France (17 to 
18 percent). 22 The percentages for the Chesapeake are above those for 
England because the former area was a deadlier environment. The 
percentage of servants in their early teens with deceased fathers was at 
least twice the rate in England and closer to the percentage in the 
deadlier Chesapeake. The difference declined to equality with the 
English percentage by age 20, after which the servant percentage fell 
below that for the English population. 

The percentage with deceased fathers was calculated to be biased 
downward for servants and upward for the English population, thus 
understating the extent to which the former exceeded the latter (see the 
notes to Figure 2). The percentage with deceased fathers in the English 
and colonial population increased with age, while that for servants 
declined. These comparisons suggest that fatherlessness may have been 
underrecorded among older servants, that servants differed markedly 
from the general population with regards to fatherlessness, and that 
fatherlessness among servants was relatively high, particularly among 
younger servants. 

Who gave servants under age 21 consent to contract can be used to 
estimate the percentage of fathers who were absent from the servant's 
life or household (see Table 1). Sixteen percent were given consent by 
their mother, of which a quarter had a different last name, indicating 
either that the father was dead, the mother had remarried, or the child 
had been born out of wedlock. 23 Another 4 percent had consent from a 

21 The servant age distribution was centered between 19 and 21 . The percentages for those above 
age 27 and below age 12 shown in Figure 2 are from relatively small samples. Contract lengths were 
used as a proxy for servant age when age was not recorded (see Table 1). For more on the age 
structures and contract length per age profiles, see Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 23-33; Grubb, 
"The Long-Run Trend." 

22 Laslett, The World, p. 115, reports, ". . . that 35.5 percent of all children alive in Clayworth 
in May 1688 were orphans in the sense that one parent or other had died whilst they were still 
dependent." If fathers and mothers died at equal rates, then 18 percent were fatherless. For the 
French estimate, see Le Bras, "Parents," pp. 11-38; Kussmaul, Servants in Husbandry, p. 74. 

23 The estimate is biased downward because only mothers who explicitly recorded a different last 
name than their child were counted. On illegitimate births see Laslett, The World, pp. 151-81. 
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Percentage with Deceosed Fathers 




Figure 2 

ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WITH DECEASED FATHERS BY AGE 

Notes: Markers indicate data points. The Virginia and Maryland estimates combine orphaned 
children with those who had only one parent alive, and assumes that the father and mother had 
equal chances of surviving, which gives a downward bias to this estimate. The English estimate 
was derived from the age distribution of the population in 1696, and assumes that the parent was 
25 years old and alive when their child was born. Changes in the percentage distribution of ages in 
the population above age 25 measure the probability of a father dying as the child ages. Positive 
population growth prior to 1661 caused each successive age cohort to be larger, and positive net 
migration, rather than death, accounted for some population decline as individuals aged. There- 
fore, this cross-sectional measure overstates the implied death rate of fathers. The indentured 
servant percentages are three year moving averages weighted by the number of observations per 
age and combines the London contracts for 1682-86 with the Type D for Middlesex for 1683-84. 
Contract lengths were used as a proxy for age when age was not recorded, and could only be used 
for servants under age 19, because contract lengths were relatively invariant above age 18. See 
table 1 and text. These estimates understate the probability of having a deceased father among 
servants, because information on the servant's father was not required for contract registration. 
Sources: tables 1 and 2; Kulikoff, Tobacco and Slaves, pp. 169-70; Rutman and Rutman, 
"Now-Wives and Sons-in-Law," pp. 153-82; Rutman and Rutman, A Place in Time Explicatus, 
pp. 79-81; Wrigley and Schofield, The Population History of England, pp. 215-19. 



step-father, and another 8 percent from relatives other than their 
parents. Sixty-six percent had consent from nonrelatives or no recorded 
consent. Only 6 percent had consent from their father. 

The maximum estimate of servants under age 21 with absentee fathers 
would be 94 percent, or those without their father's consent. A 
conservative estimate would be the unduplicated sum of those reporting 
a deceased father plus those receiving consent to contract from mothers 
who had different last names, step-fathers, and relatives other than 
parents. This estimate yields a little over 50 percent with absentee 
fathers. These estimates of absentee fathers are 35 to 150 percent higher 
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than the percentage which explicitly recorded a deceased father in 
Table 1. 

Fatherlessness increased the prospects of family dissolution and the 
loss of financial, emotional, and familial support. Not all fatherless 
youths became indentured emigrants; many found support from rela- 
tives, neighbors, friends, parish poor relief, employment, begging, or 
crime. The high incidence of fatherlessness among indentured emigrants 
suggests alternative support systems were not adequate. It was common 
to bind orphaned and destitute children as servants or apprentices into 
the local community, although this also depended on the child's age and 
on the reputation, occupation, and residency of the father. Overseers of 
the poor seldom bound children directly into colonial servitude. 24 

Assessing the alternatives open to fatherless youths is difficult. It 
appears that apprenticeship must have been the most visible. In 
England, the emigrant servant markets and the centers of apprentice- 
ship training were both located in the large port cities, such as London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool. Just like emigrant servitude, most who entered 
apprenticeship were unmarried males between the ages of 17 and 20. In 
London, roughly two-thirds of the city's men served apprenticeships. 
Most individuals who eventually acquired the rights of London citizen- 
ship passed through apprenticeship in London. 25 

Most apprenticeships required an entry fee. Familiarity between the 
youth's father, or other kin, and the master must also have been 
necessary for securing a position. Once the apprenticeship was com- 
pleted, becoming a master tradesman was expensive and required years 
of savings, a parent's resources, or an inheritance. 26 Table 3 reports the 
minimum and maximum fees for entering an apprenticeship and for 
being set up as a master for over 200 trades. Entrance fees were 
concentrated between 5 and 20 pounds. If a youth had 5 to 10 pounds he 
could have purchased passage to America in cash and migrated as a free 
person. 27 It is unlikely that indentured emigrants had enough money to 
pay an apprenticeship entry fee. 

24 See Beier, Masterless Men; Horn, "Servant Emigration," pp. 83-84; Kussmaul, Servants in 
Husbandry, pp. 74-75; Morris, Government and Labor, pp. 384-85; Rappaport, Worlds Within 
Worlds, pp. 195-200, 297. Most schemes for transporting indigent children were in the early 
seventeenth century, see Smith, Colonists in Bondage, pp. 147-51. The children in London's 
Christ's Hospital (orphanage) who were transported as servants between 1682 and 1686 were few 
compared with the number of servants. See tables 1 and 2, and Coldham, Child Apprentices in 
America. 

25 See Rappaport, Worlds Within Worlds, pp. 23-60, 232-38, 285-376. Bailyn, The Peopling of 
British North America, pp. 12-13, suggests that many emigrant servants in the 1770s were failed 
apprentices. Both servants and apprentices had multi-year written contracts used to purchase 
services with additional payments at the end of the contract to deter malfeasance. Unlike 
apprentices, emigrant servants performed unskilled agricultural work. 

26 Rappaport, Worlds Within Worlds, pp. 285-376, found that roughly half of all apprentices in 
London disappeared before finishing their contracts. 

27 See Grubb, "The Long-Run Trend"; Grubb, "The Market Structure," pp. 27-48; Smith, 
Colonist in Bondage, pp. 26-66. 
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Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF FEES NECESSARY TO BE APPRENTICED AND SUMS 
NECESSARY TO BE SET UP AS A MASTER TRADESMAN IN LONDON, 1747 









Sums Necessary to be Set Up As a 




Fees Paid to Enter Apprenticeship 


Master in One's Trade 


Pounds 


Minimum Fee 


Maximum Fee 


Minimum Sum 


Maximum Sum 


Sterling 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


U 


1.3 








I 


0.4 








-» 

L 




0.4 






5 


57.5 


8.7 


1.5 


0.4 


10 


23.0 


36.1 


3.8 


2.2 


15 


0.4 




0.8 




20 


8.8 


33.5 


8.4 


2.6 


30 


0.8 


1.5 






40 


0.4 


1.1 






50 


7.0 


5.7 


34.1 


5.5 


60 






0.4 




70 




0.4 






100 


0.4 


8.4 


29.1 


19.0 


200+ 




4.2 


21.9 


70.3 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Notes: Campbell listed a total of 335 trades. Sample sizes are 238 for apprenticeships reporting 
minimum fees, 263 for maximum fees, and 262 for master tradesmen reporting minimum sums, 273 
for maximum sums. 

Source: Campbell, The London Tradesman, pp. 331-40. 



Because a fatherless youth was more likely to have lost access to his 
father's earning capacity and patronage contacts, he would have found 
it difficult to enter an apprenticeship. Even if he could have met the 
entry fee, the prospect of accumulating the 50 plus pounds needed to 
become a master tradesman without parental support or future inherit- 
ances must have been limited. Given the capital barriers to entering an 
apprenticeship and to becoming a master tradesman, fatherless youths 
may have considered those prospects less attractive than that of 
postservitude success in America. They may even have considered the 
current opportunity value of their labor in England to be less than the 
value of slave labor in America. 28 Colonial servitude required no entry 
fee and did not discriminate against fatherless youths in terms of 
contract length. 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF A FATHER'S DEATH: LOGIT REGRESSIONS 

If fatherlessness led to emigrant servitude, then it must have been 
correlated with those servant characteristics associated with parental 
support. Fatherlessness should have been higher among servants who 
were younger, still dependent on their families, unskilled or with no 

28 On postservitude success in America, see Grubb, "Review," pp. 772-74; Menard, "From 
Servants to Freeholders," pp. 37-64; Walsh, "Servitude and Opportunity," pp. 111-33. 
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Table 4 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF A FATHER'S DEATH AMONG EMIGRANT 
SERVANTS, 1682-86: LOGIT REGRESSIONS 









Middlesex 1683-84 




London 1682-86 


Contract Type D Only 




Number of 


Estimated 


Number of 


Estimated 


Variables 


Observations 


Coefficients 


Observations 


Coefficients 


llllCl L-CLH 




-16.72*** 




3.34* 






(4.61) 




(2.05) 


A Of* 


349 


0.54 


203 


-0.25*** 






(0.49) 




(0.08) 


V_>OllLIaL-L ICllglll 


868 


3.27*** 






(inverse age proxy) 




(1.15) 








868 


-0.23*** 






^inverse age pnjAy_j 




(0.08) 








264 


-0.92* 










(0.59) 








264 


5.48** 


22 


-0.20 






(2.65) 




(0.83) 


opiiiMCi 


85 


-2.24** 










(0 901 






r^diniiy 0 irUiiaciiL lvj wuiiuawi 


1 "X 1 

1 ji 


1 . 1 j 
















Servant s master is the ship s 


so 

jy 


n 1? 


78 
/o 


1 S4*** 


captain 








(U.jy) 


Servant's master is a large 


yt. 


— 1.41* 


1 19 


0.55 


quantity buyer 




/ft 7 C"\ 
(U. 13) 




(\ flit 
(I Mi) 


Servant's master is a medium 


14? 


0 ?4 


57 


— 1 .60* 


quantity buyer 




/ft fLS\ 




((\ on 
(v.yi) 


Caribbean destination 


418 


— 0 50 


29 


2.05* 






ro s^i 






Days before sailing 






700 


0 01 










fn 011 


Number of servants on the ship 






70? 


—0 0? 












TV flCfl tflC L. t/f ((/ C4C ( *VUt> rCgliXC/CUi 










In 1685 


410 


0.18 










(0 55) 






In 1686 

111 1UOU 


71 


— 1.92** 










fO Q?l 






In the autumn 


£D 1 


—0 57 










fft 71"\ 

(U. /J; 






In the winter 


125 


0.87 










(0.69) 






In the spring 


225 


1.43** 










(0.73) 






In May 






11 


-0.90 










(1.34) 


In June 






52 


-0.80 










(0.85) 


In July 






57 


-2.37*** 










(0.78) 


Servant's County of Origin: 










County unrecorded 


349 


-1.40** 










(0.59) 






Northern counties 


21 


3.28*** 


15 


1.45* 






(1.00) 




(0.91) 
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Table 4 — continued 









Middlesex 1683-84 




London 1682-86 


Contract Type D Only 




Number of 


Estimated 


Number of 


Estimated 


Variables 


Observations 


Coefficients 


Observations 


Coefficients 


Western counties 


26 


2.19* 
(1 31) 


21 


-0.79 
(0 97) 


North-Midlands counties 


28 


1.81** 
(0.91) 


33 


0.71 
(0.69) 


Central-Midlands counties 


45 


1.41* 
(0.73) 


39 


1.10* 
(0.68) 


Southeastern counties 


41 


2.77*** 
(0.92) 


27 


-1.10 
(1.03) 


Wales 


7 


^ 25*** 
(1.29) 






Ireland or Scotland 


14 


1.68 
(1.52) 






Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 






23 


-0.68 
(0.96) 


Occupation of Servant: 










Occupation unrecorded 


768 


2.94** 
(1.24) 


71 


0.1 1 

(0.91) 


ruuu dnu uiiiik iraucs 


6 


6.13*** 
(1.78) 






Laborer 






17 


1.25 
(1.10) 


Farmer 






34 


1.63* 
(0.97) 


Clothing trades 






24 


0.42 
(1.11) 


Low skilled service trades 






33 


-0.23 
(1.13) 


Occupation of Servant's Father: 










Laborer 


16 


3.42** 
(1.46) 






Farmer 


22 


0.78 
(0.96) 






Food and drink trades 


32 


1.60* 
(0 94) 






Metal and wood trades 


23 


1.36 
(1.12) 






Construction trades 


18 


-0.62 
(1.23) 






Clothing trades 


62 


2.24*** 
(0.71) 






High skilled service trades 


22 


2.78*** 
(1.07) 






Low skilled service trades 


37 


2.47* 
(1.31) 






Sample Size 


868 




205 




Model Chi-Squared 




163.33*** 




55.60*** 


Correct Prediction Rate 




92.3% 




85.3% 



*** Indicates significance above the .01 level. 
** Indicates significance above the .05 level. 

* Indicates significance above the .12 level, based on a Chi-Squared test. 

Notes: The dependent variable was equal to one if the servant's father was recorded as deceased, 
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Table 4 — continued 

zero otherwise. Age and contract length were continuous variables expressed in years. Days before 
sailing was a continuous variable measuring the number of days between registration of the given 
contract and registration of the last contract for the same ship. Number of servants on the ship was 
a continuous variable counting the total number of servants in the register going on the same ship. 
The other independent variables were set equal to one if the condition listed was present, zero 
otherwise. The reference category for the dummy variables in both samples was males who did not 
receive consent to contract from any family member other than the father, were owned by a master 
who had under one percent of the servants in the respective register and who was also not the 
ship's captain, and were bound for colonies north of the Caribbean. Reference categories for the 
London sample were: for the servant's county of origin, London, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
Buckingham, Berks, and Hertford counties; for when the contract was registered, date between 
June and August during 1682 through 1684; for the servant's occupation, all trades other than the 
food and drink trades; and for the occupation of the servant's father, when the occupation was 
unrecorded. For the Middlesex sample, the reference categories were: for the servant's county of 
origin, the same as the London sample with the addition of when the county was unrecorded; for 
when the contract was registered, dates between August and April; and for the servant's 
occupation, all the skilled trades. Large quantity buyers purchased over 2 percent of the servants 
in the register, medium quantity buyers purchased between 1 and 2 percent. Northern counties 
included servants from York, Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland. The 
Western counties included servants from Lincoln, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. 
The Northern-Midlands counties included servants from Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Stafford, Derby, and Nottingham. The Central-Midlands counties included servants from Oxford, 
Gloucester, Leicester, Warwick, Northampton, Worcester, Hereford, Rutland, and Bedford. The 
Southeastern counties included servants from Sussex, Hampshire, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, 
Devon, Cornwall, and the Island of Jersey. For the definition of occupational categories see Table 
5. The independent variables reported for the London and the Middlesex samples differed because 
of differences in sample size, multicollinearity between some variables, and differences in the kind 
of information recorded in the two registers. 
Sources: See tables 1 and 2. 

occupation, and female. Age, occupation, and gender can be taken from 
the recorded contracts. Where age was unrecorded, contract length can 
serve as a proxy for age. 29 Family dependence can be proxied by the 
presence of parental consent and by the absence of the designation 
"spinster" on female contracts. 

If a youth could acquire support from kinship networks, parish poor 
relief, or his father's estate, then his father's death may have been less 
likely to lead him into emigrant servitude. Thus, fatherlessness should 
be higher among servants whose father's occupation generated less 
transferable wealth, and who were from distant counties far from kin 
and local parish relief. Seasonal employment may have influenced when 
fatherless youths entered emigrant servitude. The month of registration, 
county of origin, and father's occupation can be taken from the recorded 
contracts. 

Finally, market and shipping conditions may have influenced the 
pattern of fatherlessness among servants. While fatherless youths were 

29 See table 1. Contract length declined about one year per age until age 19 for males and until 
age 17 for females. For servants older than this, contract length was unrelated to age. See 
Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 102-13; Grubb, "The Auction of Redemptioner Servants," pp. 
592-603; Grubb, "The Long-run Trend." 
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not at a disadvantage in the servant market in terms of contract length, 
some shippers may have specialized in fatherless youths for other 
reasons. Perhaps it was easier for high volume shippers to recruit the 
fatherless, or shippers may have found it easier to coax them to the less 
desirable Caribbean region. The number of servants per master and 
servants per ship, whether the master was the ship's captain, whether 
the servant was bound for the Caribbean, and the number of days 
between contracting and departure can be constructed from the contract 
evidence. 

The relationship between fatherlessness and these other circum- 
stances was estimated with logit regressions using the 868 London 
contracts from the Waiting Book and the 205 Type D Middlesex 
contracts (see Table 4). The dependent variable was equal to one if a 
deceased father was recorded and zero otherwise. The independent 
variables included those discussed above: the servant's county of 
origin, occupation, age, gender, parental dependence, father's occupa- 
tion, season and year of registration, and the market structure variables. 
The regressions were statistically significant, explained a high percent- 
age of the dependent variable, and had numerous statistically significant 
independent variables. The logit regressions simply estimate controlled 
correlations between the probability that the servant was recorded as 
being fatherless and the recording of other characteristics. The model is 
not intended to imply that the independent variables caused the ser- 
vant's father to die. 

Among the general population, the probability of having a deceased 
father rose with age, but among indentured servants the probability of 
reporting a deceased father was negatively related to age, declining at an 
average rate of .25 percentage points per year of age. 30 This finding is 
consistent with a father's death having a greater financial impact on the 
young, because the young had less ability to generate income, were less 
acceptable as apprentices, and tended to have younger fathers who had 
accumulated less inheritable wealth. The probability of reporting a 
deceased father was positively related to receiving consent to contract, 
which is consistent with the idea that consent indicates dependence on 
parental support. Youths who were not independent from their families 
when their fathers died were more likely to enter colonial servitude. 
Finally, those who entered servitude in mid-summer were less likely to 
have deceased fathers. Perhaps surviving the hardships of winter was 
more difficult for youths without parental support, thus giving them a 
greater incentive to contract in winter. 

30 The relationship between age and fatherlessness was less negative in the multiple regression 
than in the simpler two-way relationship, which illustrates the importance of controlling for other 
independent variables. See table 4 and figure 2. The impact of age appears directly in the Middlesex 
regression. A contract-length polynomial was used to proxy age in the London regression. Younger 
servants had longer contracts which in turn were related to increased fatherlessness. 
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Females had a relatively higher probability of recording a deceased 
father. This is consistent with a father's death having a greater financial 
impact on females because of their lower ability to earn income. 31 
Females listed as spinsters, however, had a relatively lower probability 
of reporting a deceased father. Perhaps the term "spinster" denoted 
some independence from the family and so lowered the relevance of 
parental support. The female-contract-length variable indicates that the 
negative relationship between age and the probability of reporting a 
deceased father was less severe among young females than among 
young males. 

London was a relatively virulent environment and indentured emi- 
grants born there might be expected to have had a higher rate of 
fatherlessness. 32 The opposite was true. Indentured servants from 
distant counties, particularly from the Northern, Western, Welsh, and 
Southeastern counties, had a higher probability of reporting a deceased 
father than did servants from London and the contiguous counties 
around it. Given the geographic difference in mortality, these results 
suggest that a father's death had a more severe impact on youths who 
were far from their original homes, possibly because alternative support 
from kin or parish poor relief was less immediate, and thus pushed them 
towards emigrant servitude. 33 

In the London regression, servants without occupations were posi- 
tively associated with fatherlessness. If the count of servants without 
recorded occupations included a significant number who had no trade, 
as opposed to not reporting their trade, then this correlation may mean 
that those youths less able to support themselves because they had no 
trade were more likely to have entered servitude when financial support 
was disrupted by a father's death. In the Middlesex regression, the only 
occupational effect was a weak positive association between fatherless- 
ness and the servant's being a farmer. 

The probability of recording a deceased father was higher among 
servants whose fathers were laborers or in the clothing or service 
trades. Fathers in these occupations may have had less physical 
property, land, and tools to pass on to their sons compared with those 
in farming, metal, wood, and construction trades. Skills passed from 
father to son were relatively less valuable to the sons of laborers, those 
in the clothing trade, and unskilled service workers. Skilled services, 
such as those of a doctor, may not have been transferable to teenage 
sons. These findings suggest that servants whose fathers' occupations 

31 The insignificant effect of being female in the Middlesex regression may be due to the small 
number of females in this sample, 22 in total of which 86 percent were spinsters, see table 2. 

32 For example, London-born apprentices had a relatively higher rate of fatherlessness, see 
Rappaport, Worlds Within Worlds, pp. 69, 295, 369-70. 

33 Whether fatherless servants travelled to London before or after their fathers had died can not 
be determined. Contracts where the servant's county was unrecorded had a lower incidence of 
fatherlessness. Either these servants were different or failure to record a county increased the 
likelihood of not recording other information. 
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did not generate significant physical capital or transferable knowledge 
were more likely to enter servitude when their fathers died. 

Additional insights can be gathered from the percentage distribution 
of occupations (see Table 5). Given the number of unrecorded occupa- 
tions, these conclusions should be regarded as tentative. 34 While a 
broad variety of occupations were represented, fathers of emigrant 
servants under age 21 were concentrated in the clothing, textile, and low 
skilled service trades. This occupational distribution suggests that the 
lack of financial resources and earning capacity of the family were 
important factors leading teenagers into emigrant servitude. These 
trades were low paying, and suffered from geographic dislocation and 
uncertain employment. 

Adult servants were primarily laborers, with the rest spread some- 
what evenly across the other occupations. In terms of the probability of 
having a deceased father, the contracts with unrecorded occupations 
were different from those reporting a trade (see Table 4). This supports 
the argument that when officials failed to record the occupation it was 
because the servant had no trade or work experience, rather than the 
officials' random failure to record the trades. 35 Therefore, the factors 
leading most teenagers and young adults to enter indentured servitude 
must have been some combination of disruptions in family support, the 
occupation of the father, and the servant's lack of any trade. 36 

The relative incidence of fatherlessness among emigrant servants is 
consistent with shocks to the family that shifted the opportunity cost of 
servitude in America compared with working in England. Servitude was 
more likely among youths less able to support themselves as indepen- 
dent workers when their fathers died; that is among those who were 
young, without a trade, far from their original homes, still dependent on 
their families, and whose fathers had been in occupations that were low 
paying and generated little transferable wealth or knowledge. 37 

34 Occupation was unrecorded for 84 percent of the servants and 70 percent of their fathers. 
These figures are high because space limitations precluded the recording of all occupations. Only 
three contracts recorded occupations for both the servant and the father. Moreover, when the 
county of residence was unrecorded, occupational information was also unrecorded. I adjusted the 
raw data by eliminating from the samples servants with unrecorded occupations due to these two 
reasons. These adjustments reduce unrecorded occupations to 44 percent for fathers and 60 percent 
for servants. The incidence and interpretation of unrecorded occupations has plagued previous 
studies of English emigrant servant occupations. See Galenson, "Middling People or Common 
Sort?" pp. 499-540; Galenson, "The Social Origins," pp. 264-86. The distribution of servant 
occupations in the Middlesex data has been previously published, Galenson, White Servitude, pp. 
39-50, and is not presented here. 

33 For example, see Galenson, "The Social Origins," pp. 264-86. 

36 Other circumstances are consistent with disruption in family support increasing the relative 
attractiveness of indentured emigration. As shown in Table 1, three percent of the servants were 
recorded as released from prison, having no friends, wandering lost, discharged from the military, 
or with their father in prison. Among females, 6 percent were widowed (1 1 percent among females 
over age 21). 

37 The market structure variables had minor and inconsistent effects, suggesting there was little 
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Table 5 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FATHER'S AND SERVANT'S OCCUPATIONS 
AMONG EMIGRANT SERVANTS BY AGE AND GENDER, LONDON 1682-86 



All Servants Servants Age 21 and Over Servants Under Age 21 
Recorded Occupation Males Females Males Females Males Females 



Father's Occupation 



Laborer 


3.2% 


2.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


3.7% 


7.3% 


Farmer 


6.3 


2.7 


16.7 


3.8 


1.5 


0.0 


Food and drink trades 


7.3 


5.3 


6.3 


3.8 


7.5 


7.3 


Metal and wood trades 


5.7 


3.3 


4.2 


0.0 


3.7 


2.4 


Construction trades 


3.5 


4.0 


2.1 


3.8 


4.5 


4.9 


Clothing and textiles 


15.8 


9.3 


12.5 


3.8 


19.4 


12.2 


Low skill services 


8.2 


8.6 


2.1 


0.0 


14.2 


9.8 


High skill services 


5.4 


2.7 


2.1 


3.8 


6.7 


0.0 


Unrecorded 


44.0 


61.6 


54.2 


80.8 


38.1 


56.1 


N 


316 


151 


48 


26 


134 


41 



Servant's Occupation 



Laborer 


12.9% 


1.0% 


18.6% 


0.0% 


5.1% 


0.0% 


Farmer 


1.7 


0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Food and drink trades 


2.6 


0.0 


6.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Metal and wood trades 


5.6 


.0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


1.7 


0.0 


Construction trades 


5.2 


0.0 


8.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Clothing and textiles 


7.8 


1.0 


5.1 


0.0 


6.8 


0.0 


Low skill services 


3.0 


O.O 


5.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


High skill services 


1.3 


1.0 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Unrecorded 


59.9 


96.9 


44.1 


100.0 


86.4 


100.0 


N 


232 


96 


59 


21 


59 


23 



Notes: See table 1. Adjustments were made to produce more representative distributions. Servants 
with no county of residence recorded were excluded. Servants who had their occupation recorded 
were excluded from the distribution of father's occupations, and servants whose father's 
occupation was recorded were excluded from the distribution of servant's occupations. See text for 
explanations. Farmers included ploughman, yeoman, husbandman, and planter. Food and drink 
trades included butcher, baker, chandler, cook, corn chandler, distiller, grocer, ostler, innkeeper, 
malster, mealman, tallow chandler, victualler, pipe maker, miller, and vintner. Metal and wood 
trades included blacksmith, smith, cabinet maker, cooper, farrier, iron monger, lead refiner, lime 
burner, pewterer, ragman, shipwright, silversmith, silver wire drawer, tinker, tubman, turner, 
watchmaker, millwright, wheelwright, glass maker, goldsmith, and pin maker. Construction trades 
included bricklayer, collier, joiner, mason, plasterer, reed maker, sawyer, carpenter, and glazer. 
Clothing and textiles included weaver, shoemaker, tailor, bodice maker, button maker, clothier, 
dyer, felt maker, glover, hat band maker, hatter, linen draper, silkman, silk weaver, starchman, wig 
maker, wool spinner, wool comber, cordwainer, cloth worker, haberdasher, shearer, and leather 
worker. Low skill services included porter, barber, sailor, bargeman, bellman, carrier, chimney 
sweep, coachman, gardener, gunner, packer, soldier, waterman, and groom. High skill services 
included clerk, customs official, doctor, gentleman, map maker, merchant, printer, scrivener, 
solicitor, and midwife. 
Source: See table 1 . ' 



CONCLUSION 

The decision by Englishmen to migrate to colonial America created 
three categories: free emigrants, indentured emigrants, and nonemi- 



systematic specialization in recruiting or shipping fatherless servants. Competition may have kept 
the transatlantic servant trade from taking advantage of fatherless youths. 
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grants. What distinguished free emigrants from indentured emigrants 
was the cost of passage. Those who could afford the five to ten pound 
fare went as free emigrants, those who could not went as indentured 
emigrants. 38 What distinguished free emigrants from those nonemi- 
grants who could also have afforded the cost of passage, is not fully 
understood, but access to trusted information based on transatlantic 
connections was important. What distinguished indentured emigrants 
from nonemigrants who could not have afforded the cost of passage, is 
not fully understood either, but it involved-more than just transatlantic 
connections. Transatlantic connections and chain migration were unim- 
portant among servants. Instead, disruptions to the family, such as the 
death of the father, were important. If the family were disintegrating 
anyway, then little was lost by migrating to America without family or 
friends, or with little prospect of seeing family members again. A 
father's death lowered the emotional cost of leaving kin behind in 
England, shocked the family's resources, threatened its survival, 
changed a youth's expectations of success in England, and thus lowered 
the opportunity cost of indentured emigration. 

The supply of youths whose father's death placed them in a precar- 
ious financial position was limited and inelastic, which helps explain 
why the volume of unskilled emigrant servants was relatively small, 
why it was relatively unrelated to colonial labor demand, why it was 
relatively unaffected by the transition to slave labor, and why servants 
came from a relatively broad cross-section of the English commons. 39 
The probability of a father's death was distributed across occupations 
and literacy levels somewhat randomly. While the financial distress it 
caused was less evenly distributed, it was still enough to cause youths 
from many different backgrounds to enter servitude. These unfortunate 
individuals were the intramarginal migrants who reaped the rents from 
the existence of a transatlantic market in indentured servants. For this 
small number of destitute individuals the existence of indentured 
servitude was a positive boon and offered prospects for a better life than 
the struggle they would have faced in England. Finally, this interpreta- 
tion suggests that long-run changes in English mortality rates and in 

38 In the few cases where free and indentured emigrants can be measured in the same source, 
differences between the two, such as in marital status, age, numbers of children, and so on, can be 
interpreted as proxies for relative wealth. See Grubb, "The Incidence of Servitude," pp. 316-39. 

39 The circumstances creating intramarginal migrants had both a short-run component produced 
by dislocation and trade disruptions caused by wars, political upheaval, and weather shocks to 
agricultural output, and a long-run component produced by shocks distributed more or less 
uniformly across birth cohorts. Given that a relatively steady stream of unskilled servants migrated 
to the colonies during peacetime, even after these colonies had shifted to slave labor, and that 
emigrant servants were mostly males between the ages of 15 and 25, the circumstances creating 
intramarginal migrants may have been nearly constant across birth cohorts. The frequency of 
fatherlessness was more uniform than wars or harvest failures. See Galenson, While Servitude, pp. 
220-27; Grubb, "The Long-run Trend;" Grubb and Stitt, "The Liverpool Immigrant Servant 
Trade." 
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English institutions which provided support for widows, orphans, and 
the poor may have influenced the supply of British indentured emi- 
grants, possibly shifting the servant supply in Figure 1 to the left and 
thus contributing to the demise of transatlantic servitude. 
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